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pending prosecutions. Similar consequences should follow a pro- 
hibition of a play and an endorsement of a theatre license by 
order of the Committee of the Privy Council as would follow 
where the order was made by a Court. The Committee of the 
Privy Council could not be empowered to impose penalties on the 
manager or author, and penalties beyond such prohibition and 
endorsement would in such cases be unnecessary. The Committee 
would have an inherent power of hearing cases, if it wished, 
in camera. 

It should be lawful ... to take proceedings against the 
producers of a licensed play; but in those cases the performance 
should not be liable to suspension pending the decision of the 
proceedings, the manager and author should not in any case be 
liable to penalties, nor the theatre license be liable to endorse- 
ment. 



THE EARLY AMERICAN NOVEL. By Lillie Deming Loshe, 

Ph. D. New York, Columbia University Press (The Mac- 

millan Co.) $1. 

This book is a review of the course of American novel writing 
from 1789, the year of Mrs. Morton's Power of Sympathy, to 
1830, the year of Cooper's Water Witch. Its method is mainly 
that of a critical bibliography. Dr. Loshe apparently starts with 
Wearelin's list as a basis, improves it by adding new titles and 
omitting the titles of books not American or not properly called 
novels, and discusses the main titles of her list in four groups. 
Into the first three of these groups the novels are sorted accord- 
ing to their nature; "Didactic and Sentimental," "Gothic and 
Revolutionary," and "Early Historical Novels and Indian Tales* 
The fourth group is named for Cooper, and includes his con- 
temporaries. 

Dr. Loshe has done a very useful piece of work in a most 
agreeable manner. The book is scholarly in purpose and effect; 
it must necessarily be in the hands of everyone who studies 
American literature; it is sure to form a foundation stone in 
the work of all who pursue the subject. In it we find a service- 
able account of many books which are not always at hand when 
they are wanted. It is a thoroughly good critical bibliography, 
written with entire freedom from the Dryasdust manner too 
common in doctors' dissertatians. In a word, it would seem 
that Dr. Loshe had succeeded unusually well in doing what she 
set out to do. 

The real service that this book performs for us is twofold, 
bibliographical and critical. It is an indispensable supplement 
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in the one respect to Wegelin's bibliography, and in the other to 
Tyler's history. More of the same sort in this period of American 
literature we shall not need until unlisted novels have been turned 
up in odd corners in sufficient numbers to call for a revision of 
the list, and, perhaps, of a critical judgment here and there. 
In other periods of fiction, both English and American, we still 
need more complete bibliographies, particularly in the formative 
period of the modern novel, and, based on these, much more 
minute historical studies than we have had except in a few 
special instances. The Early American Novel opens the way 
for such studies in the period which it covers. Indeed, it ap- 
proaches the historical questions in regard to the novel so closely 
at times that the reader is inclined to forget that it is after all 
a critical bibliography, and to find fault with it for not being 
something more. He begins to feel that it has on his mind too 
much the effect of a catalogue. This is not to say that Dr. Loshe 
has done worse than her predecessors in the field, but merely 
that she has not done better. And in order to see wherein she 
and others have left the work incomplete it may be well to take 
the merest glance at what might be termed the present state of 
criticism as regards English prose fiction. 

The two books mentioned, Wegelin's and Tyler's, represent in 
America what a recent reviewer speaks of as "Two rare types of 
literary history of distinct usefulness and interest — the purely bib- 
liogTaphical and the purely critical." The same rev^iwer calls at- 
tention to the fact that "the first type demands great industry and 
accuracy," and the second many other rarer qualities. For obvious 
reasons many literary historians "take a shuffling middle course." 
That this is particularly true of historians of the English novel, 
anyone who has studied their work must feel very strongly. 
There are some, well qualified for what they have undertaken, 
who have done their work well. In nearly every case, however, 
these are workers in special fields. Others who work over the 
whole field with no pretense of finality have done work which 
no one who understands the nature of the attempt can find serious 
fault with. Such is the character of Professor Baleigh's book, and 
Professor Cross's. With a book like Professor Home's (The 
Technique of the Novel, New York, 1908) one has less sympathy, 
and the reasons therefor may be phrased (at some length) in the 
author's own words. In beginning Part II of this book, the part 
which deals with the development of the modern novel, Professor 
Home says of the critics : 

"They have gone butterfly hunting through all this region of 
the modern novel's technique, rambling at pleasure; or they 
have scooted [sic] through it in automobiles, just touching the 
high spots along the road in order to reach some pleasant grove, 
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wherein they spread a charming luncheon for any accompanying 
friend. 

"Indeed the most serious objection to thus writing by quota- 
tion would be that I should prove too much. The butterfly 
hunter is by nature an enthusiast, else he would not take up the 
chase; and the beautiful butterflies he himself has captured, 
naturally please him more than other people's "stupid bugs." 
Of the various essentials whose early history we have been tracing, 
not one but has its advocates, who have earnestly assured us that 
it is the chief factor not only in the novel's construction but in its 
success, either artistic or pecuniary. As for the automobiling 
critics, most of them have doubtless made a careful preliminary 
exploration of the novel's country before escorting a friend to 
their pleasant luncheons ; but these closer studies they have not 
mapped out for us. The amateur who ventures into the land has 
still to stumble through it as best he may, following the devious 
tracks of the entomologists or seizing eagerly upon such luncheon 
remnants as have been left behind. 

"Be it ours now to plod across the land prosaically and 
methodically, to examine each field of its technique, and to leave 
the region roughly charted and measured for future visitors." 

Aside from its rhetorical quality, we might applaud this com- 
ment as true of most books on the novel, including the one in 
which we read it. But if the last sentence declares the aim of 
the book, it does not describe its achievement. However prosaic 
the book is — and it is by no means so prosaic as it might be — 
it is not "methodical," and neither does it examine each field; 
if it leaves them measured and charted the work is in many in- 
stances so "roughly" done that future visitors would be better off 
without the chart. Can we call methodical a history of the novel 
which has no word on Defoe's masterpiece but this : "Robinson 
Crusoe is known chiefly through some abridgement for children, 
one syllabled words in large sized type with highly colored pic- 
tures in red and yellow"? Another interesting and important 
field of which Professor Home, so far from making a methodical 
examination, makes scarcely any mention, is the periodical essay. 
The Tatter and the Spectator must be reckoned with in following 
the change from the older fiction to the modern novel. The 
period between 1700 and 1750 represents the crucible in which 
fiction takes on the qualities that make the all important dif- 
ference in form between the De Coverley papers and Tom Jones. 
In The Technique of the Novel the change takes place on the 
blank page between Part I and Part II. In Part I there is no 
novel ; in Part II there is Pamela. Here at least is one field to 
which Professor Home shows us no chart, — as for the examina- 
tion of others, that may be largely a question of terms. One 
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would say that Professor Chandler had examined picaresque 
literature in his two volumes on the subject. If so what sort 
of instantaneous glance at the matter shall we call Professor 
Home's when he treats the whole history of early fiction from 
the amoeba to Scott in 102 pages. It is unjust to the author to 
leave the matter here, for the book has merits, not the least of 
which is the stimulus provided by the mere titles of the many 
works of fiction which Professor Home has read, but as an illus- 
tration of certain qualities in recent histories of the novel it has 
received attention enough. Other books with less assumption of 
system and thoroughness are more satisfactory, but not com- 
pletely so. Professor Perry, for example, in A Study of Prose 
Fiction does not pretend to be methodical in his working out 
of problems, nor exhaustive in historical research. He is doubt- 
less what Professor Home would call a "butterfly hunter." But- 
terfly hunting may be an excellent sport to watch if the butter- 
flies are brilliant and the hunter agile. With Professor Perry's 
hunting this is often the case, and often not. Every thoughtful 
reader of novels must have given some consideration to the prob- 
lems of prose fiction, and to the solution of these problems at- 
tempted by others. There are few such readers who, without 
more effort than the laying aside of other occupations, with no 
more help than an easy chair by the fire, could not go as far with 
some of these problems as Professor Perry does. Examples of 
these unsatisfactory discussions are his comments on the differ- 
ence in temperament between novelist and poet, between verse 
and prose as differing media, on exposition in the drama and 
the novel, and the essay quality and personal comment of the 
author in novels and stories. The merits of the book it is per- 
haps hardly necessary to mention ; it is cited here merely as one 
example of the critical discussion which is not only helpful but 
enjoyable, — which is so good that it ought to be better. 

It is into this category that Dr. Loshe's book falls. Good as 
it is, good as are many of our books on the novel, the main prob- 
lem remains unsolved. Before 1700 there was no novel; by 1750 
there was one; and the Tatter and the Spectator seem to have 
had much to do with the change. The problem is essentially the 
same whether the novels under discussion are English or Ameri- 
can. American writers echoed most of the prose forms that led 
to the novel in England. The process takes place perhaps later 
in America than in England. It is complicated by the presence 
of full grown English novels along with the undeveloped Ameri- 
can ones, and by the fact that in America the periodical essay 
seems to lead even more directly to the short story than to the 
novel. Of such lines of inquiry as these we have only hints in 
Dr. Loshe's thesis. She tells us that Mrs. Eowson wrote a series 
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of papers modelled on the Spectator. On the same page is a 
reference to something between a novel and a device for ob- 
taining a point of view from which to observe society, — The In- 
quisitor, or the Invisible Rambler, also by Mrs. Rowson. The 
Eambler becomes invisible by means of a ring, a device which 
Addison uses in Tatler No. 243 to turn himself into a sort of 
"Diable Boiteux." Here is a connecting link between the novel 
and the periodical essay that might well repay examination. Mrs. 
Eowson's work also shows the influence of the more fully de- 
veloped English novel; the Inquisitor, Dr. Loshe tells us, is 
"professedly in the manner of Sterne." Charlotte Temple owes 
to Richardson, not only the "trick of giving vividness by touches 
of homely detail," but apparently its plot also. 

In the study of the history of the English novel, great im- 
portance is justly attached to the vaagbond books and the various 
studies in roguery which led to the picaresque novel. It may 
fairly be asked whether we have not in America a similar series 
of studies in real life, one class of which may have had an im- 
portant influence on a distinctively American type of novel, the 
Indian tale. The earliest of these studies are narratives of 
Indian captivity, such for example as some which have recently 
been reprinted : x Narrative of the Captivity of Mrs. Johnson, 
The Indian Captive, and The Redeemed Captive. Later we find 
accounts of seemingly picaresque heroines, of piracy, of captivity 
in Algiers, and of various combinations of the three. Almost 
any auction catalogue of books contains such titles as the fol- 
lowing : 

Narrative. Comprising Account of the strange and wicked 
life of Phoebe Fielding, showing the 111 Consequences of Bad 
Company to Young Women and the Bad Tendencies of Parents 
in Discarding Daughters for Accidental Deviations from the 
Paths of Virtue. Written by Herself. Bennington, 1786. 

The Prodigal Daughter; or a Strange and Wonderful Rela- 
tion. Boston, 1807. 

Narrative of Louisa Baker, a Native of Massachusetts, who in 
early life having been shamefully seduced, enlisted, in disguise, 
on board an American frigate as a marine. Boston, 1815. 

Narrative of the Captivity and Sufferings of Thomas Nichol- 
son [a native of New Jersey], who has been six years a prisoner 
among the Algerines; with description of Algiers, particulars of 
Com. Decatur's late expedition, etc. Boston, 1816. 

The Female Mariner, or adventures of Lucy Brewer, a Native 
of Plymouth County, Mass., who after a residence of three years 
in a West Boston infamous house, served as a marine in the 
"Constitution"; her subsequent adventures; advice to the youth 
of Boston, etc. Boston, 1817. 

1 By H. R. Huntting, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
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Surprising Adventures of Almira Paul, a young woman who, 
garbed as a male, served as common sailor on American and Eng- 
lish armed vessels, an Algerine corsair, etc. Boston, 1819. 

Piratical Barbarity, or the female captive; comprising the 
particulars of the capture of the "Eliza Ann" . . . the 
horrid massacre of the crew, and the sufferings of Lucretia 
Parker. New York, 1820. 

These narratives drift through the auction rooms; does any 
one collect them? If one can judge from the titles they ought 
to yield much material to the student of early American fiction. 
The Extraordinary Adventures of Unca Eliza Winkfield, for ex- 
ample, would seem to be material of the sort that appears in 
these narratives, in a transition stage on its way to the novel. 
The Algerine Captive might be found to have some kinship with 
them. 

The difficulty with most histories of the novel is lack of 
breadth of outlook over the country to be explored. Cross and 
Raleigh, unpretentiously enough, have given us a glimpse of its 
extent and its more prominent features. Most of the others 
have neglected to ascend a high place for the wide view before 
descending into canons and forests for the actual work of sur- 
veying. The result is that in dealing with historical difficulties 
or with points of technique, they come at them from one side 
or another like explorers sighting a mountain peak from dif- 
erent angles. Each thinks he is the discoverer; he describes the 
side he sees as if there were no other ; he maps the route by which 
he approaches, and declares that whoso goes otherwise shall fail ; 
each is unconscious of the other's work. Satisfactory and useful 
work on the history of the novel must consist in accurate explora- 
tion of the unknown territories with constant reference to the 
work already done. We should have a complete map of the 
country so far as it is known on which the work of each new 
explorer should be plotted. We have already a study of the 
Oriental tale in England. Rogue literature has been exhaustively 
treated, and we shall soon have an equally exhaustive treatment 
of character writing in England. Thus by degrees the map may 
be filled in. 

It is perhaps praise enough to find fault with Dr. Loshe 
for not doing better than her predecessors, — that is more than 
we usually expect of a doctor's dissertation. She has written 
a book which is not for specialists alone, but one which anyone 
who cares for prose fiction might read with enjoyment. The text 
is enlivened by an active sense of humor on the writer's part — 
the catalogue effect referred to is not caused by dryness, but by 
the fact that though the records are here they are not so inter- 
preted as to throw light on the obscurer problems of American 
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prose fiction. The quality of her criticism is such that one wishes 
the writer might have included volumes of short tales in her 
discussion — if it were only to match her "sprightly toad" (p. 5) 
with the "prudent salamander" of Plumtre's Tales (Vol. II, p. 
211). Altogether Dr. Loshe has given us a very clear idea of the 
formative period of American fiction, all but the actual process 
of formation. 

R. P. Utter. 
Amherst College. 



BAKER, George Pierce: The Development of Shakespeare as 
a Dramatic Artist. New York, 1907. (The Macmillan 
Company.) 

The course of Shakespearean criticism has been for over two 
centuries one of the most interesting and representative move- 
ments in the history of English literature; and its present stage 
seems likely to be regarded in the future as of special importance. 
Of books on ShakesDeare there is never any end, but it is signifi- 
cant that, among many vagaries and absurdities, the last few 
years have witnessed so much sane and illuminating criticism; 
and that, in comparison with nineteenth century criticism, there 
is now evident a marked change in the point of view and method 
of approaching Shakespeare's work. The best of the criticism, 
it may be noted, has come from the universities and has been 
based on thorough scholarship. Prom Oxford came Professor 
Bradley's "Shakespearean Tragedy" and Professor Raleigh'? 
volume in the English Men of Letters Series, and now from 
Harvard, Professor Baker's "The Development of Shakespeare 
as a Dramatist." The two English books, brilliant and delight- 
ful as they are, can hardly be taken as representative of any new 
tendencies in criticism. Professor Bradley's masterly discussion 
of the tragedies follows in the main the methods of philosophical 
criticism extending back to Coleridge, and Professor Raleigh 
makes a notable addition to the impressionistic criticism that 
dates back to Hazlitt. The historical method, so generally 
adopted in criticism, has been somewhat tardily applied to 
Shakespeare, and cannot yet be said to have triumphed. The 
study of Shakespeare in relation to his own time and environ- 
ment has, indeed, been extended in many directions, but the 
results have not yet become determining factors in the critical or 
popular views of Shakespeare's genius or accomplishments. Yet. 
although most teachers and critics prefer, to read and ponder 
over the plays without too much consideration of the Shakespeare 
of Queen Elizabeth's reign, no one now altogether neglects the 



